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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE urgency of the occaſion will ſuffici- 
| ently explain the author's motives for 
publiſhing his remarks in detached parts. The aſ- 
pect of the times is critical. Moments are pregnant 


with the fate of years. The moſt trivial weight 
thrown into the ſcale of reaſon and moderation, 
may now influence that deciſion, which it may ever 
afterwards be impoſſible to reverſe, 

The writings of Mr. Burke are addreſſed to the 
paſſions. Many can feel, but few deliberate. 
Hence their influence is extenſive. The impulſe 
of the imagination is inſtantaneous, that of the rea- 
ſon is ſlow—hence they cannot be too ſoon coun» 
teraCted. | 

To Mr. Burke no apology is due. He has 
written on a great national queſtion, He has con- 
nected it with his character, his conduct, and his 
principles. Theſe therefore neceſſarily beeme 
the ſubject of animadverfion. He has dene more. 
He has endeavoured to prevent the return of Peace, 
not by cool argument, but by a national inſult. He 


has not only judged, but acted for others. He bass 


therefore given toevery individual a right to enter his 


proteſt, in doing which the author is convinced he | 


{hall be joined by the voice of M1LLIONs. 
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STRICTURES, S. 


SOME faint hopes have at length ariſen 
of the termination of a war, which for 
nearly the ſpace of four years, has been 
conducted on all ſides with a prodigal 
waſte of human life, unexampled in 
hiftory. At this awful moment, when 
PEAck * fits like the light down upon 
the thiſtle's beard,” and fuſpence a- 
gitates the boſom of every human be- 
ing not totally inſenſible to the ſuffer- 
ings of his nature, Mr. Burke, the her- 

| Wo mit 


E 
mit of the preſent cruſade, has once 
more raiſed his voice, and by every mo- 
tive of perſuaſion, of denunciation, of 
terror, and of reproach, has endeavoured 


to ſtimulate the expiring embers of nati- 
onal reſentment into a new flame. 


Of the many extraordinary circum- 
ſtances of which the cloſe of the eigh- 
teenth century 1s doomed to be a melan- 
choly witneſs, it is not the leaſt extra- 
ordinary, that a man of poliſhed man- 
ners, of apparent humauity, once the 
advocate of liberty, and ſtill aſſuming 
the chatacter of a friend to the human 


race, ſhould become the avowed and 
oſtenſible inſtigator of a moſt ſanguinary 


and cruel war. A war which one of 
his noble diſciples has not bluſhed to de- 
nominate 6e//um internec inum; as if among 
mortal beings, and mortal concerns, ha- 
tred alone were to be. immortal. Still 
more extraordinary is it, that this advo- 


. cate of contention ſhould, by early edu- 


Cation 


(5). 


| cation, by a fervid imagination, bring 
habits of controverſy and intercourſe with 


ſociety, be enabled to bring forwards 
his cauſe with ſomething like the appear: 
ance of argument, and ſhould hope to 
counteract, in the boſom of the nation; 
not only the returning emotions of pity; 
but the deep-felt ſenſe of its own Wan 
and its own W 


that are portentous; and if the former 


cannot be obſerved without | ſurpriſe, 


the latter cannot be contemplated - with- . 


out horrof. Mr. Burke's Thoughts on 


the French Revolution were the ſignal for 


2 foreign war. The two letters now pub- 
liſhed appear to be the harbingers of civil 
commotion. In theſe letters, repreſen- 
tations the moſt degrading ts human na- 
ture, are inceſſantly ſpread before the 

imagination, and the ſound and healthful 
faculties of the mind are debauched by 
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being brought into contact with enormi- 


ties, exaggerated even beyond poetical 


ſufferance, but which, if true, ought 
to be covered with the veil of eternal 
oblivion. Ideal crimes of the moſt hei- 
nous nature are hypothetically introduc- 
ed, but amply dwelt upon. /a) A certain 
claſs of our fellow ſubjects are pointed 
out for proſcription, by number, if not 
by name. / Suſpicion, the ingredient 
that decompounds ſociety, is poured out 
in unceaſing ſtreams ; the ruler is oppoſ- 
ed to the ſubject, and the ſubject to the 
ruler. The majority are called upon to 
perſecute the minority, and the minori- 
ty are not only incited to rebel, but flat- 
tered with the proſpect of ſucceſs. (c 


In attaining the object on which Mr. 


Burke has unhappily bent the wiſhes of 


"his declining age, the deſtruction of 


the French Republic, all intermediate 
conſiderations are to be overlooked, all 


the 


«4 
4 
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6) Letters, p. 120. (% B. 65. (e) 1b. 68. 
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the common feelings of human nature 


_ extinguiſhed. Not only individual com- 
fort is to be relinquiſhed, and individual 
ſafety endangered, but the very exiſ- 


tence of the country is to be put upon 
the hazard of the die; and to ſuch an 


extreme is this infatuation carried, that 


in order to effect the deſtruction of the 


ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the French nation, 
to whom we are told, the will, the 
wiſh, the want, the liberty, the toil, 
the blood of individuals is as nothing,” 
we are called upon, in no ambiguous lan- 


guage, to adopt a ſimilar ſytern our- 
—_ {a) | 


In ths name of manhood, in the name 


of humanity, in the name of common 
ſenſe, let us for a moment diveſt our- 
ſeves of the wizard's ſpell, and endea- 
vour to throw a gleam of light on the 
B 3 miſt 


* 


* 9 10 


(a) Letters, p. 181. 
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_ miſt with which he has ſurrounded. us. 


What is the irremediable offence, the 
crime never to be atoned, that the peo- 
ple of France have committed againſt 
this country ? 1s it in having effected a 
change in their government by the re- 
volution of 1789 They differ from 


ourſelves in this inſtance, only by being 
a century behind us. Is. it in ſubjecting 


their monarch to the axe. The Britiſh 
nation ſet the example, Is it m any in- 
berent and unprovoked hoſtihty of the 


new government againſt this country 2 


On the contrary, the new government, 


proud of having emulated us by the e- 


tabliſhment of a limited monarchy, held 


out to us the right band of fellowſhip, 


vet unpolluted with, blood, and looked 
with an anxious eye for the encourage 
ment, the countenance, and the alli- 
ance of England. A thouſand times re- 


pulſed by the ſullen filence of the go- 


vernment, they ſtill flattered themſelves 


that the people of England could not be 


unintereſted 


(nu) 


unintereſted when the cauſe of liberty 
was triumphant, and the ſtandards. of 
England; and of America, were united 
with thoſe of France, in the Hall of the 
National Aſſembly, Is the inexpiable 
crime of the French their attack on our 
allies, their rapid ſucceſſes, and the an · 
_ nexing the conquered countries to their 
_ own dominiens? Let it be remeinbered 
that this ſpirit. of ſubjugation was not 
apparent in the early part of the revolu«- 


tion, when a declaration was made 


that the French nation would for ever 
_ relinquith the idea of extending the ters 

ritoties they then poſſeſſed, and would 
confine themfelves to their acknowledg- 
ed limits; and that no fuch intention 
appeared till their frontier was cloſely 
furrounded by formidable enemies, and 
__effenfive and defenſive war became con- 
vertible terms. Let it alſo be remem- 
bered, that the Royal and Imperial 
Vultures, which then hung over, and 

% finer divided Poland, had already 


„ 
in idea gratified their ambition with the 
ſpoils of diſmembered. France, and the 
Duke of Brunſwick had (publiſhed an a- 
vowal of his purpoſe, worthy even of 


the pen of Mr. Burke. If, under ſuch 


circumſtances, the French have reſiſted 
force by force, and have ultimately car- 
ried the ſeat of war into the dominions 


of | their enemies, the preſervation of 


their political and individual exiſtence |, 


by the fair contention of arms, is not to 


be imputed to them as a crime. With- 


cout greatly incroaching on that hatred 
to an enemy, which political eſtabliſn- 


ments require, it may ſurely be ;allew- 
ed, that the French have not immode- 
rately abuſed that power with which the 
N of war has inveſted them, and 
that the capture of Bruſſels and of Am- 
ſterdam, bore little reſemblance to that 
ſlaughter and devaſtation which was to 
have taken place at Paris, had the pious 
purpoſe of the allies been crowned with 
ſucceſs. Nor ought it to be forgotten, 

8 that 


WH 


that of the countries thus occupied by the 
French, ſome have requeſted to be unit- 
ed to the Republic, by the general voice, 
not equivocally expreſſed ; and that 
even where this has not been the | caſe, 
the provinces acquired by the enemy 
have not been raviſhed from this country; 
but that on the contrary, without our 
loſing a ſingle inch of territory, we 
have availed ourſelves of the difficulties 
under which the French have laboured, 
to ſtrip them of their detached poſſeſſions 
in almoſt every part of the globe. 


Where then are we to ſeek for the 
cauſes of this unalterable averſion, this 
implacable reſentment againſt the French 
nation? a reſentment which it ſeems 


is to be carried to ſuch an extreme, that 


the ſame globe of earth on which Pro- 
vidence has placed us, can no longer 
ſuffice for our common reſidence? 
Whence is it that the adverſe ſhores of 
France and of England are to frown on each 

other 


* 


; K 0 
other eternal hoſtility ? and that the ſpirit 
of revenge is never to be appeaſed, till 
of two powerful nations, one ſhall bo 
deſtroyed, and the beaſts of the foreſt 
hall take up their abode amidſt the habi - 
tations of elegance, of e wane 
| peace ts: 


1 anticipate the reply of the abettors 
of the war. It is ſufficiently diſeovera · 

ble in the letters now before me. The 
| exceſſes, andthe crimes, and the conqueſts 
of the French may be pardoned, their 
attack upon Holland, their overweening 
pride, nay even their declaration of war 
againſt this Country are only objects of 
ſecondary conſideration, matters of aggra · 
vation rather than of offence; /a) but it 
is their principles, and their maxims, that 
are to be the objects of the eternal enmity 
of all civilized ſtates. It is the Jacobini- 
cal ſine of the one: of the people 
| with 


. 
1 
of 2 * 1 ot r —_ 


| — 


(a) Letters, p. 130. | 


{© as} 


with which we are to maintain perpetual 
war. Whether the people exiſt for the 
rulers; or the rulers for the people, is the 


| queſtion, A queſtion which adwits of | 


no medium in reply. The French have 
decided it for themſelves. They have 


_— 


perhaps decided it wrong. Granted. Let 
us then be at war with their opinion. 
mode of diſcuſſion; and if you pleaſe let 
us at all everits reſolve to adhere. to that 
which we have ourſelves. avowed. But, it 


is ſaid, if a. pacification take place with 


France, this will be impoſſible; ſuch is 
the inſinuating nature, ſuch the rapid 


progreſs of the new doctrines, that 


they have already made Eighty thouſand 


converts even in this Kingdom, (@)— 
This information is alarming. The more 
ſo as it certainly induces a ſuſpicion 


that theſe doctrines may have ſome foun- 


dation in truth; but at the ſame time it 


proves that there has been ſomething 
| is CO 


r * 


* 


(a) Letters, p. 67. 


C Wh. 7 


efſenfially wrong in the meaſures we have 
hitherto taken to prevent their progreſs, 
If, among four hundred thouſand think- 
ing men, whom Mr. Burke conſiders as 
the natural repreſentative of the- people 
in this country, eighty thouſand have 
in a few-years imbibed the opinions of 
an enemy, with whom during that time 
we have carried on a moſt ſanguinary 
war, and have become, to adopt his 
own expreſſion, ** pure Jacobins, ut- 
„ terly incapable of amendment,” /a} it 
is at leaſt evident, that war is not the 
proper mode of precluding the diflemina- 
tion of ſuch opinions. Let us endeavour 

to prevent the riſing of the ſun, or to 
ſtay the ſwelling of the ocean, for the 
material world is in ſome degree ſubject 
to the control of mechanical force; but 
the intellectual world ſcoffs at the weak 
attempt which would limit its operations 
by the coarſe and clumſy reſtrictions of 
bolts, and chains. 


| In 


N 


(a) Letters, p. 67. 
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In a diſcuſſion of this nature, it is need- 
leſs to enter upon the queſtion, whet 


1 France or England gave the firſt cauſe o 
4 umbrage, and thereby occaſioned the 
F War. Nor, though I entertain an opinion 


on the ſubject, do I care how ſuch queſ- 
tion may be decided, The point now 
in debate 1s, whether there be ſuch a per- 
manent ground of offence, ſuch a cauſe 
continually operating, as may juſtify us 
in the fight of God and of the world, in 
prolonging the conteſt of blood, after a 
| fair opportunity is afforded us of bringing 
| it to a termination. If there be, let 
thoſe who call for a continuance of the 
war come forward and point out by 
ſome clear, diſtinct, and comprehenſible 
arguments, the motives and reaſons of 
the war. Let the ſpecific object for 
Which thouſands are to bleed, and milli- 
ons are to ſuffer, be made known to thoſe 
whom it ſo deeply concerns, and let us 
no longer be left, like intoxicated bra - 
lers, to contend againſt each other in the 
dark, 


( 18 ) 


| Pr without being able to explain the 
. of the fray, 


nf we look for hp of this kind 


to the letters under our conſideration, 


we are not only miſerably diſappointed 
in our reſearches, but there does not ap- 
pear to be even an attempt to lay before 
us one rational ground, one fair and man- 
iy argument, either for the eomenee - 
ment or the continuance of the war. All 
is vague, illimitable, and void. Hortid 
forms ſurround us on every fide; they 
appear and retire in dreadful ſuceeſſion; 
but as often as we attempt to grapple 
with them, they elude our graſp. The 
unformed ſpectre which Mr. Burke has 
raiſed from the tomb of the murdered 
monarchy of France, which ſubſiſts 
on the poiſon of other ſtates,” © which 
„has conquered the fineſt part of Eu- 
„ rope, and which diſtreſſes, diſunites, 
« deranges, and breaks to pieces all the 


« reſt,” 
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*« zeſt,” (@) 16 At ones the cauſe of our 
camity, and the object of our vengeance, 
But a war againſt poetical fictions is yet 
more abſurd than a war againſt opinions. 
Figures of rhetoric may amuſe, but 
they may alſo miſlead, and on this ſub- 
| je&it is dangerous to be led aſtray. We 
next find ourſelves at war with an armed. 
doctriue, which has by its eſſence a 
faction of opinion, and of intereſt, and 
of enthuſiaſm in every country.. 
That doctrines are propagated by arms, 
is at leaſt as doubtful as that their effects 
may be prevented by arms. Fanatical 
conquerors, profeſſing a particular faith, 
may by force of arms occupy the terri- 
tory of thoſe profeſſing another faith; 
they may even compel the vanquiſhed 
to an exterior conformity to their rites, 
and a compliance with their cuſtoms; 
but it will ſcarcely be contended, that 
the (ſword, whilſt it hews down their 
bodies, 
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bodies, operates conviction 'on - theit 
minds. One of the moſt deep rooted 

principles in human nature is a reſiſtance 
to the argument of force. The danger 
from an armed doctrine ariſes therefore 
only from arming to oppoſe it. Let the 
parties agree to lay aſide their imple- 


ments of deſtruction, and the doctrine 
is unarmed, and muſt reſt its further 
propagation on the inherent truth of its 
dogmas, or the vigilance and acuteneſs of 
its profeſſors. To contend againſt armed 
doctrines, and unformed phantoms, is 


not however the buſineſs of thoſe who 


direct their conduct by the plain dictates 


of common ſenſe, and who feel a reluc- 
tance to ſacrifice their ſubſtantial enjoy- 


ments, and agitate their boſoms with 
factitious paſſions, where folly or when 


fear give the word of command. 


If it be poſſible from the letters before 


us to aſcertain in any degree what is the 


ſpecific nature of the war, we may de- 


nominate 


9 


*. 
7 
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nominate it a war of dignity. ** We 
have been proud and great,” ſays Mr, 
Burke, ** and great becauſe we were 


+ ** proud 3a) but the pride of ſtates, 


like the pride of individuals, is often 


both the ſymptom, and the cauſe of their 


ruin. Pride, founded on arrogant pre- 
tenſions to ſuperiority, is the ready me- 
thod of incurring univerſal hatred, if 
not of exciting univerſal contempt. 
% Power, and eminence, and conſidera- 
tion, are not things to be begged,” 
fays Mr, Burke, they muſt be com- 
* manded.” /5)- But Mr. Burke ſhould 
have conſidered that power, and emi- 
nence, and conſideration, are all rela- 
tive, and imply ſubmiſſion, and inferi- 
ority, and weakneſs, in the reſt of man- 
kind. To command them, is in other 
words to maintain perpetual warfare. **'To 
% aſk them as the alms of your ene- 


my,“ {c} is to aſk your enemy to permit 


you to trample on his head. 
C But 


—_ . 
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But if it be in vain to ſearch through 
| theſe letters for the ſubſtantial cauſes of 
offence, and the real grounds of the war, 
they are by no means wanting in every 
ſpecies of incitement that can prompt 
the giddy and ſtimulate the proud to the 
proſecution of it. What is wanting in 
reaſon is made up in paſſion; what is 
deficient in argument, is compenſated 
by abuſe. Nor is this abuſe directed 
wholly againſt the enemy. We ourſelves 
freely participate in it. If Britiſh cou- 
rage has been perſonified by the cha- 
racer of the Bull-dog, Mr. Burke 1s his 
| maſter, who plies the trade of blood, and 
by menaces and blows, excites the fury 
of the animal againſt the object of his 
wrath. The very apprehenſion of the 
inefficacy of his attempt, though he has 
hitherto had little cauſe of regret on that 
head, rouſes all his powers. His diſap- 
pointment in not being gratified with 
the blood of the perſons lately accuſed 
of high treaſon, breaks out in the groſſ- 
| | eſt 
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( 
eſt libel againſt the publie adminiſtratioi 


of juſtice in this country; that modern 


times have witneſſed. Nay, ALL 
THE PARTS OF THE STATE,” if we 
may believe Mr. Burke, have their cor- 
& reſpondence and conſent.” In pro- 
portion as we approximate to the poi- 


_ * ſonous jaws of anarchy, the fafcination 


grows irreſiſtible. In proportion as 
ve are attracted towards the focus of 
„ legality, irreligion, and deſperate en- 
% terprize, all the venomous and blighting 
*© inſedts of the ſlate are awakened into 
+ life.” (a) Such is the picture which Mr. 
Burke exhibits of the preſent ſtate of his 
country. Can the pencil of Jacobiniſm 
itſelf improve its touches; or heighten 
its deformity ? 


But if ſuch. be the nee in which 
Mr. Burke addreſſes his friends whom he 
incites to the attack, by what new 
figures of ſpeech does he deſignate his 
enemies, 92. objects, of his vengence ? 


hs | 7 0 * 22. 


pe 5 Letters b. 22., 


( 24 ) 

His genius here expands itſelf in a con- 
genial element, and exiſtence ſees him 
** ſpurn her bounded reign.” As far as the 
enormities of France can ſupply him 
with materials—alas, no ſcanty ſtore- 


houſe—whatever is hateful in manners, 
whatever 1s deteſtable in guilt, is diſguſ- 


tingly ſpread abroad, to ſtink, and pu- 


trify, and infect mankind. With a 
contempt of all diſcrimination as to the 
different parties who have obtained the 
ſuperiority in France, and which are in 
ſome inſtances as oppoſite as light and 
darkneſs, Mr. Burke characterizes the 
whole, through their various ſucceſſions, 
and changes, as a horde of Regicides, 
Atheiſts, Aſſaſſins, and Robbers ; exiſt- 
ing only by rapine, and thirſting only 
for blood. The temperate conduct of 
the adherents to a limited monarchy, 
who ſtemmed for a while the tide of pub- 
lic fury, and now fleep in death, or 
languiſh in dungeons, for their faithful 
| pt of the throne ; the diſintereſted 
and 
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and philoſophic character of the Giron- 
diſts, who, though favorable to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a republic; oppoſed the 
ferocious purpoſes: of the anarchiſts, and 
ſealed: their ſincerity with their blood; 
the monſters who ſucceeded" to the ſu- 
preme authority, who trampled upon 
the aſhes of virtue, and of ſcience, and 
attempted once more to brutalize man- 
kind; and the preſent rulers of the 
French nation, who firmly oppoſed 
themſelves to the waſting arm of deſpo- 
tiſm, and by one virtuous effort called 
down. upon themſelves the bleſſings of 
impriſoned and hopeleſs thoufands, and 
atoned in a moment for half their crumes ; 
all theſe gradations and varieties of vir- 
tue, and of guilt, under the indiſcmmi- 
nating pencil of this great artiſt, are 
marked only by one ſombre hue, and 
appear uniformly and confiſtently deteſt- 
able in every variation and in every light. 
It is of no avail in his eſtimation, that the 
energy of virtue was oppoſed to the ener- 
| C3 muy 
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| ' gy of 'guilt. His hatred for the dying 


patriot, is as fincere, as for the trium- 


phant villain who conſigns him to death. 


The guillotin, though its execrable mo- 
tion has long been ſtayed, is with Mr. 
Burke in full requiſition ; and to ſuch a 


| prepoſterous extreme does he indulge his 


rancour, that he has not bluſhed to re- 
preſent the members of the preſent 
French directory, as meaſuring their 
diplomatic reſidents with their eye in the 
moment of audience, and fitting to 


their necks the ſlider of the guillotin.“ 


Aſſertions ſo unqualified, inforced 
with language ſo vindictive, and calcu- 
lated to impreſs upon the public mind 
ſo extreme a ſpirit of reſentment, can 
ſcarcely be attributed by charity itſelf 


even to the errors of a great and gene- 
rous mind. No—magnanimity ſpurns 


ſuch faQitious | ſupport. Generoſity 
dwells not with greedy joy on the mo- 
tives of diſſention. Revenge and hatred 

= 
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are allied to fear, the concomitant of 
little paſſions and of little minds. 


Let the contempt of mankind be di- 
rected againſt the follies of the French, 
and its indigiativn againſt their crimes; 

'but let us not obſtinately and unjuſtly 
cloſe our eyes to the faults or the fail- 
ings of their enemies. When the veil of 
prejudice ſhall be withdrawn, and the 
paſſions that now vibrate in every direc- 
tion, ſhall be at reſt with the boſoms 
which they agitate, the future hiſtorian, 
whilſt he marks with ſevere fidelity the 
exceſſes of the French, will trace with 
impartiality the circumſtances from 
whence they aroſe. Diveſted of tempo- 
rary hatred, and of local affections, he 
will combine effects with their cauſes, 
and will not attribute to national caprice, 
or inherent depravity, thoſe errors which 
an imperious neceſſity, or the operation 
of external cauſes, have in a great degree 
occaſioned. He will inquire whence it 
C4 | could 
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could happen, that a ſyſtem of reforma- 
tion, begun under auſpicious omens, and 
promiſing to terminate in the mutual 
happineſs of the ſovereign, and of the 
people, ſhould experience ſo fatal a re- 
verſe. Why a whole nation who vied 
with each ether in a noble enthuſiaſm to 
ſacrifice their hereditary honors, their 
poſſeſſions, and their lives, to the wel- 
fare, the ſafety, and the happineſs of 
their Country, ſhould, within ſo ſhort 
an interval, diſgrace it by the active com- 
miſſion, or the paſſive endurance, of un- 
heard of cruelties, and unexampled 
crimes. His reſearches will ſoon diſco- 
ver to him an adequate cauſe for ſo ex- 
traordinary a change; and he will per- 
ceive, that in proportion as the ſurround- 
ing ſtates of Europe attempted to control, 
to terrify, and to conquer the French, 
their internal diflentions became more 
dreadful, and their national character 
more ferocious. The poſſibility of an 
umion between thoſe who were ſecretly 

| diſſatisfied 
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diſſatisfied! at home, with thoſe who 


were in open hoſtility abroad, will appear 


to him as the fruitful germ of all ſubſe- 
quent evil. He will ſee that jealouſy and 


diſtruſt led the way to hatred and perſe- 
cution; and that the apprehenſion of the 
enemy produced in the interior of France, 
that devaſtation, and carnage, whuch its 


armies in vain attempted to produce on 


the frontiers. Nor will he, whilſt he 


apportions to each of the contending par- 


ties his proper ſhare in the common 
guilt, forget the numerous inſtances of 
heroic virtue, and of generous devotion 
to the welfare of their Country, to which 
the revolution has given riſe. He will 
trace in the ſucceſſive events of the war, 


the difference between the ſoldier who 


combats for liberty, who ſuperadds ta 


the ſtrength of his body the energy of 
his foul, and the mercenary troops, in 


whoſe eſtimation ſafety, and danger, 


hold the place of conqueſt, and of defeat, 
and will from thence deduce maxims of 
80 i the 
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the higheſt importance, and leſſons of the 
ſureſt inſtruction for future times. 


It is indeed a great inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion in Mr. Burke, that profeſsing, 
as he does, ſo decided an opinion that 
an accommodation with France cannot 
take place without the total ruin of this 


country, he ſhould enter ſo fully into 


the diſcuſsion of the mode and cere- 
monial, of the propoſed treaty. As he is 
not deficient in acuteneſs, he perhaps 
perceived that the reaſons wit h which he 


was enabled to inforce his leading pro- 


poſitions, were not of the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial kind; and that they might not de- 
ſpiſe the auxiliary aid derived from the 


mere difficulties of a negotiation. Ac- 


cordingly he has employed a great part 
of his firſt-letter in demonſtrating, that 
we ought by no means to exhibit any 
ſymptoms of an earneſt defire for peace; 
„There is in reſerve,” ſays he, not 
only ſomething of dignity, but a great 
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(EX 
„deal of prudence too.“ /a) Thus, 
whilſt the ſtream of human blood 1s 
flowing, and widows and orphans may 
be numbered in the fame ſucceſsion as 
the minutes on the clock, this advocate 
of propriety deliberately undertakes to 
prove, that it is not our province to 
move the firſt leg. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Burke, his maxims are rather fra- 
med for his immediate purpoſe, than ap- 


plicable as rules of general conduct; 


otherwiſe it is difficult to conceive how 
he can condemn the unceremonious for- 
wardneſs of the Britiſh miniſtry, and at 


the ſame time not approve of the digni- 


ty with which, it ſeems, the French 
received our offers. They appear indeed, 
by what ſtrange fatality I ſhall not under- 
take todetermine, to have entertained pre- 
ciſely the ſame opinion with Mr. Burke, 


and 


_—_ 


(a) Letters, p. 26. 
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and to have acted up to his own precepts. 
They were aware of thoſe deep maxims 
of policy, That a peace too eagerly 
„ ſought, is not always the ſooneſt ob- 
< tained” —** That the diſcovery of ve- 
„ hement wiſhes, generally fruſtrates 
ce their attainment,” and that your 
„ adyerſary has gained a great advantage 
over you, when he finds you impatient 
&* to conclude a treaty.” /a) They de- 
ſpiſed our glances and our oglings, they 
received not with impaſsioned tranſport, 
the official note of Mr. Wickham, nor 
' ſtooped from the height of their dignity 
to partake our offered embrace. Why 
Mr. Burke ſtigmatizes as ** vicious,” 
and as infolent” in the French Direc- 
tory,(b) a mode of conduct ſo conſiſtent 
with his own rules, and which he fo 
ſtrongly recommends to the Britiſh Mi- 

niſtry, 
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(a) Letters, p. 25. (8) Letters, p. #4. 
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niſtry, we mult leave it to ſome future 
letter of his promiſed ſeries to explain. 


But alas, if we examine more narrow- 
ly the intercourſe which has taken place 
with the French directory, on the ſub- 
je& of Peace, we ſhall find no ſuch rea- 
ſon to congratulate them on their ſuperi- 
or {kill in the diplomatic ſcience. New 
to the profeſſion, nor yet initiated into 
the myſteries of ſtate, it is indeed ſcarce- 
ly to be expected that they ſhould rival 
the veteran negotiators, who for a long 
courſe of years have tranſacted the poli- 
tical concerns of Europe. Hence their 
official proceedings have not yet acquired 
that ſtately march, that decorous verbo- 
ſity which diſtinguiſh in general the me- 
morials of the allied courts. Entering 
unceremoniouſly into the ſubject, they 
openly expoſe their wiſhes and their 
views, and whilſt they decline an inter- 
courſe with Mr. Wickham, they confeſs 
that it is only becauſe his powers are 

| inadequate 
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inadequate to conclude the treaty. Pets 
ſevering however in the ſame line of 
conduct, they mark out explicitly to the 
Britiſh miniſtry, how far the authority 
with which they are inveſted, allows 
them to eede any part of the territories 
conquered by the French arms, and how 
far they are reſtrained from it by the 
exiſting. laws of the Republic. They 
do not indeed ſtate, as Mr, Burke 
has incautiouſly aſſerted, that this 
„law, like thoſe of the Medes and Per- 
„ ſians, cannot be altered or abrogat- 
ed,“ /a) but they give the Britiſh 
court to underſtand, that the Directors, 
acting in that capacity, cannot, without 
treaſon to their country, liſten to propoſi - 
tions that contravene it; thereby implying 
that ſo far as the territory annexed to the 
Republic is to be the object of debate, the 
deciſion muſt be referred to the Repre- 

ſentative 
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(a) Letters, p. 44. 
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ſentative body, and thus preparing the 
way for the removal of an objection 
which they were aware the Britiſh 
miniſtry might not foreſee. 
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Whether this attempt at negotiation 
anſwered the purpoſe for which it was 
intended on the part of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, or whether they conceived that 
the difficulties ſuggeſted by the directory 
were inſuperable, does not appear, it 1s 
not however underſtood that any further 
meaſures were adopted by either party- 
towards a negotiation, till the requeſt 
was made, on the part of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, to be permitted to ſend a proper 
perſon to Paris, to open a negotiation for 
Peace. This requeft wasimmediately com- 
plied with, the directory, with their uſual 
promptitude, having only required that 
the perſon authorized to negotiate ſhould 
alſo have full powers to conclude the trea- 
ty ; thus affording another inſtance of 
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that indecent precipitancy, ſo repugnant 


to the flow and ſtately maxims of Mr. 


Burke. 


In the preceding obſervations, it was 
not my intention to have dwelt upon the 
inconfiſtency of Mr. Burke, in condemn- 
ing in one page that courſe of conduct 
which he ſo warmly recommends in an 


ae 


for criticiſm, - which I meant to have re- 


ſerved to a future occaſion. Beſides, the 


political inconſiſtency of Mr. Burke is an 
old topic, and in this reſpect he is ſuffi- 


ciently countenanced by many of the 
politicians of the preſent day, who glo- 


ry in their apoſtacy, and perſecute the 
cauſe to which they had not virtue to 
adhere. On this occaſion however Mr. 
Burke has abuſed the licenſe which poli- 


ticians have of being inconſiſtent, and 
has imparted to his new offspring a germ 


of deſtruction which anticipates its 
growth. If he deal out his abuſe of the 


regicide 
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regicide directory of France, he diſplays 
no lenity to the regular governments of 
Europe. If he accuſes the French of 
unbounded ambition, arid unlimited 
views of aggrandizement, he eonfeſſes 
that the regular governments of Europe 
have manifeſted ſimilar views; to the in- 
jury and degradation of their cauſe, ſa) 
and, with more truth than civility, deno- 
minates them a ſoctety for pillage: (b} 
If his admiratioti of the ſacred charactet 
of majeſty be extreme, he ſeruples not to 
endanger it by criminal ſuggeſtions, and 
to degrade it by repreſenting it as too 
favoutable to the objects of | his invinci- 
ble hatred. /c) If he never mentions 
the name of Mr. Pitt without a degree 
of reſpect which borders on adulation, 
he accuſes almoſt all the meaſures of his 
adminiſtration, with a freedom which 
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few of that miniſter's adverſaries have hi- 
therto exceeded. Whilſt he contends for 


the abſolute extinction of the Republic, 


and the reſtoration of the ancient mild 
and. beneficent monarchy of France, as 
eſſential to the peace and welfare of 
England, he confeſſes, that the animoſity 
of the French to this country originated 
in the old government, and had mani- 
feſted itſelf long before the revolution took 
place. (a If, in ſhort, he inflict a poi- 
ſonous wound with his teeth, he bears 
in his body the ingredients for a cure. 


Let us however be candid, and confeſs, 
with Mr. Burke, that in a treaty for Peace, 
during the ſtruggles of an exiſting war, 
the conduct of the different parties muſt 
vary according to their relative ſituation. 
But let us at the ſame time inquire, upon 

| more 


_—— — 
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(a) Letters, p. 173, and ſeq. 
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more ſolid grounds than Mr. Burke has 
done; upon which of the parties, on the 
preſent occaſion; the circumſtances of the 
war impoſe the duty (for the preſervation 
of human life, and the prevention of 
human miſery, is always a duty) of 
making the firſt advance towards a recon- 
ciliation. The only juſt ground of a war 
(for an expedition of plunder, aggran- 
dizement, and rapine, is a robbery) is the 
prefervation of the exiſtence, and welfare 
of a ſtate, Hence all wars are in fa& 
defenſive, and are repreſented as ſuch by 
every Government which affects to con- 
ſider itſelf as a civilized inſtitution. But 
though ſuch be the ultimate cauſe of 
any legitimate war, yet, in its actual con- 
duct, it will aſſume the appearance of 
attack as well as of defence, nor can we 
in all caſes determine that the party who/ 
firſt reſorts to actual force is the aggreſ- 
ſor. The origin of an offenſive and a 
defenſive war is therefore the ſame, but 
in a negotiation for Peace, the diſtinction 

65 „% Fab 
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is of eſſential importance, and the con- 
duct of the party who preſſes upon the 
other, at the inſtant of time when a nego- 
tiation is propoſed, will be different from 
that of the party preſſed upon at the ſame 
period of time. That which in the former 
would be dignified, in the latter would 
be puſillanimous or dangerous. I ſhall 
not hazard much in aflerting, that what - 
ever may be the motives of the War 
with France, it has in its conduct, been, 
and notwithſtanding the conqueſts of 
the French have thrown their enemies 
to a greater diſtance, ſtill continues to be, 
a war of attack. The original ground 
upon which the French took up arms, 
was to ſecure to themſelves the liberty 
of adopting ſuch form of Government as 
they might think proper; the aſſertion of 
the allies was, that ſuch form of Govern- 
ment was inconſiſtent with the ſafety of 
ſurrounding ſtates. Hence it follows, 
that until the allies are either convinced 
that the cauſe of their alarm was unfoun- 
ded, or conceive it more expedient to 
incur 


6 
incur the riſque of its being realized, 
than longer to ſuffer the actual inconve- 
niences of the war, the French have 
not the choice of an alternative. They 
may conquer, or they may die, but it 
is impoſsible for them to comply with 
the demands of the allies without a po- 
litical felo de ſe. Nor have thoſe de- 
mands at any time been reduced to ſo 
preciſe a form, or adopted by ſuch gene- 
ral conſent amongſt the allies, as to 
enable the French to judge, by what 
particular ſacrifice, or upon what pre- 
ciſe terms, they might hope to pacify 
the reſentment of their enemies. They 
have no Helen to deliver up, to the con- 
federates; their deſtruction has been 
hitherto the only price of pacification, 
If a peace is therefore ever to be eſtabliſh- 
ed between this country and France, the 
preliminaries of negotiation muſt com- 
mence with ourſelves, who by mani- 
feſting ſuch diſpoſition, incur no imme- 
diate diſadvantage or riſque ; for I lay 


out 
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out of the queſtion thoſe proſpective evils 
which the teleſcopic eye of Mr. Burke 
can perceive, in acknowledging the exi/- 
| tence of the Republic. We can ceaſe 
from making, or joining in, the direct 
attack ; but the French cannot ceaſe 
from being attacked, but at the will of 
their enemies. Theſe conſiderations may 
ſhew with what propriety Mr. Burke 
repieſents the meaſures now adopted for 
effecting a pacification, as derogatory to 
the character of the Britiſh government 
and with what decency he adverts to the 
avowal of that diſpoſition by his majeſty's 

. ſpeeches, ** as lures, and oglings, and | 
** glances for peace, and J violent 
paſsion for a relation to the regicides.“ 
Hence too we may be enabled to judge of 
his exaggerated ſtatement of the arrogance 
of our enemies, whole patience it ſeems, 
** 15 worn out with the importunity of our 
courtſhip.” {a} This courtſhip, it is true, 


(a) Letters, p. 26. 
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has not hitherto been of the - moſt fbft 
and conciliatory kind—its tale -has been 
told from the mouth of the'cannon, and 
its gentleneſs diſplayed” at the point of 
the bayonet ; the ſcene of its dalliance 
has been the field of battle, and the un- 
fathomable depths of the ocean its bridal 


In conſidering the obſtacles to the ef. 
tabliſhment of peace, it is evident that 
objections may occur of different kinds, 
which conſequently ought to be different- 
ly arranged, and are entitled to differ+ 
ent degrees of importance. Of thoſe 
objections, Mr. Burke's letters contain 
no inconſiderable aſſortment; but as he is 
much more remarkable for the Facundia, 
than the /ucidus ordo of the Roman poet, 
ſo it is no eaſy matter to reduce them to 
their proper claſs. His treaſures, and 
his gems, are poured out with the profu- 
ſion of eaſtern munificence ; but ſelecti- 
on and arrangement are neceflary before 


they 
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they can be properly examined, and ap- 
preciated. In the execution of this pleaſing 
taſk, we may therefore be allowed to re- 
mark, that thoſe objections to peace 
which ought to occupy the firſt place in 
our conſideration, are ſuch as hinge up- 
on the original grounds and reaſons of the 
war, and which I have before denomi- 
nated the permanent cauſes of offence. 
Theſe ſubſtantial and tangible objects of 
our comprehenſion, are howeyer rarely 
diſcovered amongſt the glittering aſſem- 
blage of Mr. Burke. They are perhaps 
reſerved to embelliſh the pages of his fu- 
ture letters Of a ſecondary. claſs are 
ſuch cauſes of offence, as eafily admit of 
explanation or compenſation ; thus, de- 
clarations of war, with all other avow- 
als of animoſity and hoſtility, conſidered 
merely as ſuch, may be repaired by the 
adoption and avowal of contrary ſenti- 
ments. Of a third and leſs important 
claſs, are the objections to pacification 
which may ariſe from the complicated, 


and 
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and in ſome degree novel ſtate of nati- 
onal concerns, and which mutual good 
temper and forbearance can perhaps alone 
remove. But there is a fourth kind of 
argument diſcoverable in Mr, Burke's 
letters, which is founded on the conſider- 
ation of the preſent ſtate of this country, 
both poſitively, as affecting its own ſi- 
tuation, and relatively, as compared with 
the preſent ſituation of France. 


If we look to nothing but our do- 
meſtic condition, the nation,” ſays Mr. 
„Burke, © is full even to plethory.” /a} 
How then, it may be aſked, can we be 
relieved from this dangerous diſeaſe ſo 
expeditiouſly as by a continuance of the 
war? In this ſtate of things we look 
neither to grounds of offence, nor prac- 
ticability of pacification, we look forward 
only to that which may be advantageous 
to us, and finding that war is the moſt 
| | direct 
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direct method of relieving us from this 
oppreſſive ſuperabundance, and being aſ- 
ſured that nothing can baniſh it from 
„ the world” {a) we reſort to it, neither 
in hatred, nor in anger, but ſimply to re- 
lieve us from the greater dangers which 
a long courſe of proſperity and indul- 
gence, has brought upon us. By this 
proceſs, we ſcour off the violent and acri- 
monious humours of the ſtate, and re- 
duce the body politic to that calm and 
temperate ſyſtem, which may be called 
the perfection of civil ſociety. In this 
view, a war with France, or with Spain, 
or with any other power, will be 
found equally expedient, provided our 
enemy can exert ſufficient ſtrength to 
adminiſter the remedy required. We 
ſeek a quarrel with the intent of loſing a 
little blood, and our antagoniſt muſt 
therefore be endowed with as much muſ— 


cular ſtrength as will anſwer our pur- 
pole. 


Pra de . . 2 


—— 


(a) Letters, p. 109. 


A 
poſe. That being effected, we ſhall re- 
turn him thanks for his trouble, and 
aſſure him we bore him no particular ill- 
will. This pacific termination is not 


however, in the preſent ſituation of 


things, likely ſoon to arrive. With our 
om imports and exports amounting to 
* forty-fix millions,” and . our inland 
trade ſtill more ſubſtantially nutritive 
to the ſtate; /a) it is difficult to ſay 
when we may be able to diſpenſe with this 
healthful drawback on our proſperity, 
which cannot be diſmiſſed in our preſent 
circumſtances, without the immediate 


danger of an apoplectic ſhock. 


Such are the reaſons for the continu- 
ance of the war, ariſing from a conſidera- 
tion of our poſitive ſituation, and from 
which none can diſſent but ſuch as 
are either wilfully blind to the overflow- 
ing proſperity that ſurrounds us, or weak 
enough to object, on the ſcore of morali- 


ma ty, 


(a) Letters, p. 79. 1 
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ty, to our alleviating our own evils at 
the expenſe of other people. The con- 
ſideration of our relative ſituation with 
France confirms in every point our pre- 
vious deciſion—we are rich, and luxu- 
rious; they are warhke, adventurous, 
and neceſſitous; therefore we ought to 
continue the war. We haye nothing to 
to gain, they have every thing to loſe; 
therefore we ought to continue the war. 
In their government every thing is 
+ referred to the production of force, it 
is military in its principle, in its max- 
« ims, in its ſpirit, and in all its move- 
© ments. 2 Our government "RE, 4 that 
„ which purſues the greateſt variety of 
ends, and is the leaſt diſpoſed to ſacri- 
„ fice any one of them to another, or to 
{© the whole,” %) therefore we ought to 
continue the war. 


It has been a favorite mode of argu- 
ment 


* 


* 
2 


* 


(a) Letters, p. 178. () Letters, p. 176. 
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ment with thoſe who are more ſolicitous 
to propagate their opinions, than to in- 
veſtigate the ſolidity of the grounds on 
which they are founded, to reaſon from 
analogies, and to ſubſtitute for the cha- 
racter of the moraliſt, that of the poet. 
This mode is often ſucceſsful. Diſſatisfied 
or perplexed with the contemplation of 
the actual ſubject, the mind ſeizes with 
pleaſure on the collateral illuſtration, and 
without coldly inquiring into the exact 
degree of reſemblance, admits that con- 
viction from the imagination, which it 
had refuſed to the reaſon. It is on this prin- 
ciple, that in diſcuſſing the queſtion of 
our relative ſituation with France, re- 
courſe has ſo often been had, to the idea 
of "a houſe in flames, which it becomes 
the duty of the neighbourhood to extin- 
guiſh, for their own preſervation. If theſe - 
may be called arguments, Mr. Burke has 
in one inſtance attempted, at conſidera- 
ble length, to demonſtrate the juſtice 
and neceſſity of the war, by comparing 
the 


( 1 


the eſtabhſhment of the Republic in 
France, to a nuiſance, erected by the 
poſſeſſor on his own ground; and the 
allied powers to the vicinage, who may 
probably be injured by ſuch erection. 
If Mr. Burke had. been conſcious, that 
our interference in the internal concerns 
of France, would have borne the teſt of 
inquiry upon the general laws of nati- 
ons, why has he reſorted to an argu- 
ment deduced merely from municipal 
law? Writers on ſubjects of general po- 
lity have not been ſilent on thoſe cauſes, 
ariſing from the internal concerns of a 
ſtate, that give to ſurrounding ſtates a 
right. of interference, and Mr. Burke, 
without reſorting to the fide-props of 
analogy, might dave gratified his readers 
by the zafcetnetion; that cannibaliſm is in 
itſelf a ſufficient cauſe of provocation to 
all mankind; 00 and whilſt he demon- 

ſtrated, 


. „„ 
— 


(a) „To this let us join the practice of cannibaliſm, 
66 with which, in the proper terms, and with the greateſt 


C2 


ſtrated, from hiſtorical authority, the in- 
herent diſpoſition of the French to that 
crime, might, in vindication of the con- 
ductof the allied powers, havealledged the 
example of Hercules, who is ſaid to have 
compelled their anceſtors to deſiſt from 
it, He might have given additional 
weight to his cauſe by the authority of 
Lord Bacon, who thought it a ſufficient 
reaſon to make war upon the natives of 
America, Becauſe they were looked 
upon as people proſcribed: by the laws 
* of nature; inaſmuch as they had a 
*+* barbarous cuſtom of ſacrificing men, 
* and feeding upon man's fleſh.” (b) 
It is true, ſubſequent writers are of opi- 
mon, that ſome previous inquiry is neceſ- 


fary 


5 © 


truth, their ſeveral fatrons accuſe each other, By can- 
* nibaliſm, I mean their devouring as a nutriment of 
© theirferocity, ſome part of the bodies of thoſe they 
have murdered, &c.” Letters, p. tog. 


(b) De Aug. Scient. 
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fary before force be in ſuch caſes reſort- 
ed to. Whether Mr. Burke was appre- 
henfive he might fail in producing a 
thorough conviction in the minds of his 
readers, that the French were a nation 
of cannibals; or whether he did not 
chuſe to reſt ſo important a part of his 
cauſe, on the jarring authorities of civi- 
lians and commentators, is uncertain; 
but inſtead of arguments of this nature 
directly applied, he has reſorted to the 
Nuſtration before mentioned; on the pro- 


priety and juſtice of which few words 
may ſuffice. 


#4 There is a law of neighbourhood,” 
ſays Mr. Burke, which does not leave 
* man perfect maſter of his own 
« ground. When a neighbour ſees a new 
e erection in the nature of a nuiſance, 
ſet up at his door, he has a right to re- 
» preſent it to the judge, who on his 
« part has a right to order the work to 
ebe ſtaid, or if e b to be re- 


„ moved.” 


0 $3 ) 


moped. (a) It would be tireſome. to 

point out the numerous inſtances of diſ- 
cordance between this ſuppoſitious caſe, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a new form. of 
government in France. The former pre- 
ſuppoſes an eſtabliſhed rule of law, which 
poſitively decides, by paſt. experzence, 
what is or is not a nviſance; the deci- 

ſion of which reſts with, the judge: the 
latter is confeſſedly a new cafe, and whe- 

ther it may, or may not proye injurious 

to the neighbouthood, and that in a 

greater degree than when it ſuhſiſted un- 
der a different form, remains to be tried. 
In the former caſe the queſtion depends 
on the locality of the nuiſange, its being 
ſet up at a man's door,” is gertainly a 
ſufficient reaſon for expecting at to be re- 
moved ; but the latter is a nuiſance of 
opinion, and our cauſe of complaint is an 


apprehenſion 
2 pprebenſic! 
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(a) Lewers, p. 113. 
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apprehenſion that ſuch opinion may even- 
tually prove more convincing than our 
own; for which reaſon we modeſtly re- 
queſt our neighbour will relinquiſh his 
opinion, to allay our fears. In de- 
* {cribing,” ſays Mr. Burke, the 
„ nuiſance erected by ſo peſtilential a 
+ manufa@ory, by the conſtruction of 


« {© infamous a brothel, by digging a | 


* night-cellar for ſuch thieves, murder- 
ers, and houſebreakers, as never infeſt- 
ed the world, I am ſo far from aggra- 
vating, that I have fallen infinitely 
«© ſhort of the evil.” /a) But the conſti- 
tution of France is neither a manufa@ory, 
nor a brothel, nor a nig hlecellar, but a 
rule of political and civil conduct, adopted 
by a nation for the regulation of its in- 
ternal concerns, profeſling to be founded 
in nature and in reaſon, rejecting the 
| | imputation 


| 
* 


1 * 


| 
| 


ba) Litths, p. 116. 
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imputation of immorality, and diſavowing 


all ſentiments of hoſtility towards foreigu 


ſtates. If ſuch conſtitution tend to the 
happineſs of the people, neither the law 
of nature nor of nations; authorizes fo- 


reign powers to prevent its operation; 


If it prove theſource of miſery, depopula- 


tion, and national weakneſs, our interfer- 


ence by arms is equally reprehenſible. a) 
But to ſuffer ourſelves to be deluded to 


the attack by collateral and partial reſem- 


blances, would be to imitate the ſtupid 
animal which aims its horns at the flut- 
tering of the red flag, till the mattador 
fixes the en ren in 1 his * | 
** Tak 


(a) * Neighbouring nations are never concerned at 
the miſchief which befal one another from their own 
domeſtic broils arid quatrels: the weaker have no rea- 
ſon, becaufe they are ſecure from being enflaved ; they 
that are equal in ſtrength think of gaining 4 ſupetiori- 
ty by it; and the ſtronger, of purchaſing an eaſier 
conqueſt,” 


Pilyb. li is c. $5, 
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Ca 


In the eſtimation of Mr. Burke, what- 
ever meaſures the French adopt, whe- 
ther for pacification or hoſtility, are cau- 
ſes of outragequs offence. Every exer- 
tion of the war, adds fuel to his enmity; 
every attempt at negotiation only increal- 
es his wrath. In the requiſition of the 
Directory, that the Britiſh envoy ** ſhould 
be provided with full powers to aego- 
e riate a peace, and to conclude; it defini- 
tively between the two powers,” (a/ 
Mr. Burke can only perceive an inſidious 
attempt to detach us from our allies, and 
to induce us, at the very firſt and pre- 
* liminary ſtep, to be guilty of that per- 
« fidy towards our friends and aſſociates, 
* with which they reproach us, in our 
„ tranſactions with them, our enemies.“ 
On ſuch conditions, ſays he, we can- 
** not even diſpatch our emiffary, with- 

out 


(a) Letters, p. 61, 


| be obligatory upon the reſt ; and whether 
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out danger of being elikrght with 0 
« hreach of our lifes In order to 
place this part of the queſtion in its fair 
aud proper light, it will be neceſſary to 
take a haſty view of the origin, the pro- 
greis, and the preſent ſtate of this alliance; 
by which it ſeems we are bound to con- 
tinue the war, till it becomes the intereſt 
of every other power to demand a ceſſa- 
tion of it; "and impartially to 'inquire; | 
whether we have deſerted our allies, or 
our allies have deſerted us; whether 4 


compact, which has been broken by 


three-fourths of the contracting parties, 


ſuch of the remaining parties, as have 
repeatedly avowed their intention of e- 
vading it on the firſt occaſion, can with 
juftice complain of any othet ſtate which 
may adopt a ſimilar conduct. Beh 


The comtmmebegtheüt of hoſtilities a- 
gainſt France was diſtinguiſhed by a uni- 
dn of power, in all its combinations, hi- 

therto 


1 


therto without precedent in the civilized 
world. By land, and by ſea, an impe- 
netrable barrier was drawn round that 
devoted country, A general intercourſe 
and participation of all the requiſites of 


warfare, gave to the combined powers a 
degree of ſtrength, which far exceeded 


the ſimple aggregate of their ſeparate 
force, The ſteady and determined va- 
lour of the German character; the diſ- 


cipline and military reputation of the 
Pruſſian; the naval power, the riches 


and the reſources of Holland; the vigi- 
lance and promptitude of Sardinia; the 
gallant and reviving warlike ſpirit of 


Spain and Portugal; the preponderat- 


ing influence of Ruſſia z. the perſonal chi- 


valry of the Swediſh monarch, emulous 
of his warlike anceſtor, Charles XII. 
and the well- tried ſtrength of Great Bri- 


tain, reſpectable in every point, but in- 


vincible by ſea, gave to the allied pow - 


ers, not the promiſe, but the certainty 
of e The motives by which theſe 


powers 
ö 


e 
E 
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1 powers were led to adopt a nn 


many reſpects ſo incompatible with their 
own peculiar views and intereſts, were 
of the moſt powerful nature. To ſuch 
as lay contiguous to the frontier of 
France, the apprehenſion of immedi- 
ate danger to their reſpective ſtates; to 


others, the wounded feelings of near re- 
lationſhip; and to all, the dread of an ex- 
_ ample of public energy, fo dangerous to 


the repoſe of deſpotic ſtates. Theſe, and 
many other incentives, though diſtinctly 
felt by the ſeparate powers, were howe- 
ver with difficulty reducible to ſuch ſpe- 
cific propoſitions as might meet the ge- 
neral conſent, and form an acknowledg- 


ed bond of union. After innumerable 


negotiations theſe difficulties wers found 
to be inſuperable, and the glaring defect 
of a general compact, profeſſing to aim 


at one great and ſpecific . purpoſe, has 


been partially ſupplied by treaties between 
ſome of the allied powers, and by memo- 


rials and manifeſtos, varying in their ob- 
* 


( 6a ) 
jects, and their language, according - to 
the varying cireumſtances of the times. 
What the particular tenor of theſe trea- 
fies may be, has been ſedulouſly conceal- 
ed from the world; but the reſult of 
ſome of them has betrayed their pur- 
port, and the alliance of Auſtria, Ruſſia, 
ind Pruſſia, againſt France, was propi- 
trated in the blood of Poland, The treaty 
of Pilnitz, Which has alſo in ſome degree 
tranſpired, may further mark the ſpirit 
of thoſe aſſociations, which under the 
- Maſk of ſecuring the religion and inde: 
pendence of civilized ſtates, aimed only 
at the ſubjugation and diſmemberment 
of Europe. The manifeſtos to which 
this ' conteſt has given riſe, are docu- 
ments of a more public nature, and are 
to be conſidered as a homage to public 
opinion, avowing the. intention of the 
party under the exiſting circumſtances ; 

but without either the ſolemnity of a 
treaty, or in many caſes the reciprocity 
of a mutual engagement. Of the many 

pieces 


GJ 
pieces of this nature, publiſhed by the - 
different courts, that which ſeents more 


particularly to have attracted the appro- 
bation of Mr. Burke and his friends, is 


the joint manifeſto of the Emperor and 


the king of Pruſsia, of the 4th of Auguſt 
1792 ; a production of conſiderable length, 

and which may be called an hiſtorical 
ſketch of the French Revolution. In 
this piece that revolution is conſidered 
under four different points of view. 


I. As it perſonally * his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 
II. As it reſpects the French Nation. 
III. As it reſpects the princes of Ger- 
many. 
VIV. As it reſpects the trabgunüy of 
Europe, and the happineſs of he: nations. 


Of theſe — heads, - it is only 
the laſt which undertakes particular- 
ly to define the grounds, upon which 
independent, and unallied nations, (un 
. 1 | der 


CRP: 

der. which claſs Great Britain may be 
enumerated) are preſumed to enter into 
the purpoſes of the allies, The reaſons 
there alledged are, that the French Go- 
vernment (although then exiſting under 
the form of a limited tnonarchy) was * a 

e planned ſyſtem of anarchy, tending 
4 to diſſolve all political ſociety, and a- 
„ bounding with nexpreſsible._ danger.” 
That the king was without power, 
the nation without an army, or what 
* amounts to the ſame thing, having no 
* army properly diſciplined, and exhi- 
<< bited to their neighbours, and above 
all to their allies, nothing but the ba- 
© dow of power.” To remedy theſe, 
and other grievances, it is declared to be 
the purpoſe of the two allied ſtates, ** to 
** re-eſtabliſh in France order and public 
* ſecurity, to cauſe the perſons and 
properties of all thoſe who ſhall ſub- 
** mit to the king, their lawful ſovereign, 
to be protected; to punith, in a ſtriking 
© manner all refiſtance' to their arms; 

| and 
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„and to give up the city of Paris to the 
* moſt dreadful and terrible juſtice ; from 
* which nothing can fave it, as well as 
all the other cities which may render 


*+* themſelves its accomplices, if the /zaft 


* inſult, or the leaſt outrage is offered to 


* the king, the queen, or the royal fami- 


* ly.” 


This manifeſto, which was inſtantly 


followed by thoſe dreadful convulſions at 
Paris, that, to uſe an expreſsion of Mr. 
Burke, hurled the king from the throne, and 
that terminated only in the death of the 
monarch, and the deſtruction and ruin 


of his unfortunate family, was it ſeems, ' 


received by Mr. Burke and his friends, 
as the creed of their faith. ** It was to 
the principles of this confederation, 
* and no other,” ſays he, that we 
« wiſhed our ſovereign and our country 


© to accede, as a part of the common- 


« wealth of Europe. To theſe princi- 
Nos "PE: with ſome trifling exceptions and 
"y Emittent, 


1 
| 
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« limitations, th%y did fully accede. © And 
& 211] our friends, who did take office, 
&* acceded to the miniſtry, whether wiſe- 


« ly or not, on the faith, and on the 
« principles of that declaration.) 


Such then are the grounds and prin- 
ciples, upon which, as Mr. Burke always 
underſtood the matter, the Britiſh nation 
acceded to the war. I ſhall not enter 
ito the region of probabilities, and in- 
quire how = the eſtabliſhment of the 
ancient government in France, and the 
ſaccage of Paris, and the other cities of that 
country, may yet be in the power of the 
allies to accompliſh. My preſent object, 
is only to ſhew how far this manifeſto, 
which, and which only, Mr. Burke conſi- 
ders as the foundation of our alliance, 
ought in reaſon and juſtice to operate in 
preventing us from entering into a treaty 
for a ſeparate peace. Taking it then 
for granted, that Great Britain has ac- 
ceded in the ampleſt manner to the terms 

of 
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of this memorial, it muſt at the ſame 
time be allowed, that the immediate 
ground and inducement of that alliance, 
was the promiſed aſs1ſtance and co opera- 
tion of thoſe powers with whom the engage- 
ment is made. That, object, which the | 
united efforts of any tuo of the contraQt- 
ing powers might be unable to accom- 
compliſh, might be preſumed to be at- 
tainable by the united efforts of the Whole; 
and the withdrawing of one of thoſe 
Fowers from the common league, alters 
and overturns the very baſis and princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. The de- 
fection of the king of Pruſsia is not a pre- 
cedent for us to follow, for we cannot 
infringe a treaty which is already inef- 
ficient and nugatory. I will however re- 
linquiſh this obvious and ſtriking proof of 
our competency to eſtabliſh with honour, 
and ſtrict fidelity, a ſeparate peace.— 
Mr. Burke will himſelf ſupply us with 
yet more ſatis factory and irreſiſtible rea- 
ſons for the adoption of that meaſure. 
Written 


( 66 ) 
Written at different periods of time, and 
thrown together with interlineations of 
new matter, on the urgency of the preſent 
moment, the letters before us afford in 
their detached parts, full materials for 
their own refutation. His ſecond letter 
is an ample comment upon the flagrant 
violation by the allied powers of every 
compact under which they engaged in 
the war, Their mutual jealouſy, their 
dangerous ambition, their treacherous 
friendſhips are dwelt upon with peculiar 
vehemence. (a) The whole war ſays 
© he has been but one error. It was 
but nominally a war of alliance. As 
the combined powers purſued it there 
« was nothing to hold an alliance toge- 
ther. There could be no tie of ho- 
nour in a ſociety for pillage.” *©* The 
« partition of Poland offered an object of 
446 ſpoil 
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ſpoil in which the parties might agree. 


They were. circumjacent and each 
might take a portion convenient to his 
own territory. They might diſpute 
about the value of their ſeveral ſhares, 


but the contiguity to each of the de- 


mandants always furniſhed the means 
of adjuſtment.” * But the ſpoil of 
France did not afford the ſame facili- 
ties for accommodation. What might 
ſatisfy the Houſe of Auſtria in a 
Flemiſh frontier afforded no equiva»  * 
lent to tempt the cupidity of the king 
of Pruſſia, What might be defired 
by Great Britain in the Weſt Indies 
muſt be coldly and remotely felt as 
an intereſt at Vienna.” After hav- 


ing dwelt at great length on the ambi- 
tion, the rapacity, and the inconſiſtent 
views of the allies, he adds, The mo- 
ment this war came to be conſidered 
as a war merely of profit, the aftual _ 
„ circumflances are ſuch, that it pever 
could become really a war of alliance. 
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If the war neither is, nor ever can 
become, a war of alliance, Mr. Burke will 
perhaps on ſome future occaſion, conde- 
ſcend to inform us what kind of a was 
it is; and what are the obſtacles that 
prevent us, in point of juſtice, . honour, 

and fidelity, from effeQting, if it yet 
be poſsible, a peace for ourſelves. 


In preventing, as far as lies in his 
power, every meaſure of a pacific ten- 
dency, Mr. Burke is indefatigable. If 
he cannot oppoſe it by mountains, he 
will, in the paroxyſms of his wrath, 
heap up pebbles, and cement them toge- 
ther with the rakings of the kennel. 
No ſpecies of oppoſition. is too abſurd, 
no mode of inforcing it too abuſive, for 
him to employ. Fearful that his repre- 
ſentations ſhould fail of ſucceſs with the 
miniſtry, he appears to flatter himſelf 
with the hope of preventing the negoti- 
ation, by. deterring any perſon from un- 
dertaking the embaſſy. The folly of 
1 5 „ 
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-Nich an attempt might haye paſſed unno- 
ticed, had not the manner in which it 
18 inforced, called for particular repres 
henſion. The firſt indication of his 
purpoſe, appears in the offenſive and un- 
warrantable manner in which he adyerts 
to the ambaſſadors from the different 
courts of Europe, now reſident at Paris; 
* theſe ambaſſadors,” fays he, hs may 
* eaily return as good courtiers as they 
«* went ; but can they ever return from 
that degrading reſidence Loyal and 
faithful ſubjects or With any true 
0 affection to their maſter, or true at- 
tachment to the conſtitution, r ligion, 
or laws of their countty? ere is 
great danger that they WhO enter 
* ſmiling into this Trophonian cave, 
« will come out of it ſad and ſerious 
* conſpirators; and fuch will continue as 
long as they live. They will become 
true conduQors of contagion to every 
country which has had the misfortune 
to ſend them to the ſource -of -that 


| F | ** cleRtri icity.” 


to) 


. a dedriely WO The Daniſh ambaſ- 
ſador, through whoſe, interference the 
ſafe conduct was obtained for our pre- 
ſent envoy, is reſpectfully denominat- 

ed, one of thoſe unhappy. gentlemen 
XK. « in whoſe perſons royalty is inſulted 
and degraded, at the ſeat of plebeian 
pride — upſtart inſolence.” {b) Hav- 
ing this Prepared the way, he ſoon af- 
| 'terwards fingles « out the ſpecific object of 

his attack, and anticipates the infamy 

of the man, who may be. ſo loſt to ſhame, 
a8 to take upon him the impending trea- 
ty. At the time Mr. Burke wrote, he 
could not indeed attach the diſgrace to 
the name of a perſon not then determin- 


11 


ed on; but he defined with preciſion the 


| charadter which was ever afterwards to 
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”» 


C 


= 


of diſgrace which he muſt ever after- 
' wards wear. | Whoever,” fays he, 


ho 
fi3vYo DI) ans! 
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(a) Letters, fe 34+ 35. (6) Letters, p. 49. 


„ 


goes to the Directorial preſence ; 


under this paſſport, with this offen- 
„ five comment and foul explanation, 
66 goes, in the avowed ſenſe of the court 
to which he is ſent ; as the inſtrument 


of a government diſſociated from the 
„ intereſts and wiſhes of the nation, for 


the purpoſe of cheating both the peo- 
*© ple of France, and the people of Eng- 


„land. He goes out the declared emiſ- 


* ſary of a faithleſs miniſtry. He has 
*« perfidy for his. credentials* He has 
national weakneſs for his full powers. 
ghet doubt whether any one can be 
% found to inveſt himſelf with ſuch a cha- 
racer. If there ſhould, it would be 
< pleaſant to read his inſtructions on the 
* anſwer which he 1s to give to the Di- 
e re&ory, in caſe they ſhould repeat to 
him the ſubſtance of the manifeſto, 
+ which he carries with him in his port- 
« folio.” (a) To the aſtoniſhment, no 
| doubt 


* 28 _ 


— —— 
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(6) Letters, 8. 55. 56. 
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doubt, of Mr. Burke, fich a perſon has 
however been found; he has proceeded 
on his embaſſy, he has been received 
with teſtimonials of friendſhip, 'and ac- 

_ clamations of joy. a) The only ſymp- 
toms unfavourable to the great object of 
his miſſion, are from that Jacobin party, 
who perform in France the ſame office 
as in England is undertaken by Mr. 
Burke and his aſſociates. . May their 
joint efforts be ineffectual! or rather, 
may they tend to unite the wiſe, the mo- 
derate, and the good, in both countries, 
in their efforts to terminate the preſent 
ſanguinary conteſt, ere yet the door of 
reconciliation be for ever cloſed, or thoſe 
final 


FP: Y 4 „* 8 — 
— 


(a) * The Engliſh embaſſy” ſays one of the | Og. 
papers (La Auotidienne,) „ will appear to poſterity 
d one of the greateſt events of the preſent age. It will 

not be deemed unplcaſing if we dwell on the details. 
On the way from Calais to Paris, the preſence of an 
* Ambaſſador coming to negotiate a Peace, cauſed the 
* moſt lively ſenfation amongſt a people who are tired 
under the ſcourge of war, &c.” 


% * Every one reaſons in his own way relative t 
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final meaſures be adopted, which admit 
not of explanation or debate! 


To prevent this defirable ie an 
object equally neceſſary to, and equally 


ſought for by both countries, is the ſole 
and avowed purpoſe of Mr, Burke's 


letters, An unauthorized individua 


and confeſſedly againſt the wiſhes both 10 : 


the government and the people, he has 


audaciouſly attempted to interpoſe an in- 


ſuperable barrier to all reconciliation, 


With a rude and unhallowed voice, he 5 


has broken in upon thoſe deliberations, 
on the reſult of which depends the deſ- 


tiny 


— 


the object of this great negotiation, The jacohins, 


«+ who regard a Peace with the ſame eye that a crimi- 
+ nal looks on the preparation for his execution, are 
« quite enraged. They with to give to the Engliſh 
e embaſſy a ſecond repreſentatio-of the Camp of Gre- 
nelle.“ From Perlet's Journal, a French paper. 


(HEE 
tiny of his country, and perhaps of Eu- 
rope. Hopeleſs of inculcating upon 
others his ſanguinary and outrageous 
purpoſe, he comes forwards himſelf to 
carry it into execution. Well apprized, 
that a nation can feel only through the 
individuals that compoſe it, he inceſſant- 
ly labours on the one hand to exaſperate 
the French government, and the French 
nation, by every indignity that language 
can convey, and on the other, to inſtigate 
his countrymen to .eternal hatred, and 
eternal war., The very title of his book, 
and the appellation of the Regicide 
Directory,“ inceſſantly applied to the 
executive government of France, are a 
ſufficient indication of his malicious pur- 
poſe. But in order to ſecure his end by 
a perſonal inſult, he has directed the full 
current of his fury againſt Carnot, the 
very member of the directory with 
whom it was ſuppoſed the intended ne- 
gotiation would take place (a) Not for- 
getting 


4) His anger will now be redoubled ; The ſangui- 


* 


. 
getting, that the reſentment of powerful 
nations has been excited by indignities 
committed by individual ſubjects on each 
other, he takes upon himſelf, as far as 
his powers will permit, the reſponſibili- 
ty of the ſafety and happineſs of millions 
and involves in the conſequences of his 
caprice, even thoſe who deteſt his ferocity. 


It is- wonderfully, and no doubt wiſely 
directed by the author of nature, that 


from the ſame foil and climate from 


which ſome plants draw their healtliful 
and nutritive juices, others collect a poi- 
ſon the moſt deſtructive to the human 
race. It would ſeem too as if the hu- 


man character diſplayed a ſimilar diver- 


ſity, 


nary Tyrant Carnot, is the advocate of Peace with this 


country; and it ãs ſaid to be in conſequence of his re- 
commendations, that the directory have rejected the 
ſyſtem of La Croix, the miniſter for foreign affairs, 
which tended to overhurry and defeat. the negotiation. 
Perlet, | 
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 fity,, and that ſome were ntended by a 


natural rectitude and benevolence of dif, 
poſition, to ſelect from ſurrounding cir- 
cumſtances, cauſes, of peace, charity, 
and good will, whilſt others can deduce 
from the ſame. circumſtances, only the 
motives of hatred, envy, jealouſy, and 
deſtruction. Wherever the latter diſpo- 
ſition appears, there is no proceeding ſo 
open and generous, no tranſaction ſo ho- 
neſt, no purpoſe ſo virtuous, as not to 
afford food for its malignity. © With 
whatever it comes in contact, it appro- 
priates it by a kind of chemical affinity, 
to its own nature; and if it does not 
find, creates in every thing around it, 
gall and bitterneſs. I ſhall not preſs on 
my reader the application of theſe re- 
marks ; but I confeſs, it has always ap- 
peared to me extraordinary, that the 
ſame man who perſevered during a long 
courſe of years, in inſtigating the people 
of America to reſiſtance againſt this coun- 
try, and by meaſures which in theſe 
£1 days 


\ 


„ 


ys Wotld "infallibly have brought hit 


to the bar of a criminal court, en ourag- 


ed them to the defence of their indepen- 


dence, ſhould, when a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance occurred in France, and when 


there was every reaſon to preſume this 


great and deſirable event might be accom- 


pliſhed without contention and without 


| bloodſhed, have excited a general outcry 


againſt the attempt. That the caſe of 


' * 


America and France are exactly ſimilar, 


will not indeed be pretended; but the 


difference between them was ſuch, as 


upon all reaſonable grounds, ſhould have 
redoubled the energies of his mind in fa- 


vour of the latter. If the aQuating prin- 


| ciple of Mr. Burke, had been a generous | 


and diſintereſted love of liberty, it is not 
poſſible that he ſhould have beheld 
the riſing efforts of the people of France, 
with the 'obliquity of jealouſy, or the 
frown of hoſtility ; nay, it is not poſ-- 
ble that he ſhould not have felt that 
. -Propoſſeſsion 3 in their favour, that ſolici- 
| tudes 
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| tude for their ſucceſs, which in the ear- 
ly part of the revolution, agitated the bo- 


ſoms of thoſe-who had been his affoci- 
ates in the cauſe of freedom. But, 


when the moment of deciſion arrived, 


8 00 Tut then, O ſhame O truſt how ill repaid'!” 


' He with a perverſity without prece- 


dent in the annals of apoſtacy, ſeized 
the operative moment to pour his 


drug into the healthful maſs, and it 
curdled into, poiſon. From that inſtant, 
© his exertions to prolong, and by all poſ- 
ſible methods to increaſe the calamities 
of the war which he had excited, have 


»a6 41 4 

been unremitting and ſucceſsful, and leſt 
ſome more fortunate combination of 
eircumſtances, ſome returning gleam of 


Human commiſeration for human ſuffer- 


" ings, ſhould lead the contending par ties 
to liſten to the voice of reconcihation, 


he ſedulouſly collects the ingredients of 
diſcord from every paſsing tranſaction, 
and hoards up the phial of his vengeance, 
till the moment when it, is moſt likely 

to 


to produce its effect. Ardent and im- 
paſsioned in the cauſe of Freedom in A- 
merica, whilſt the aſſertion of that free- 
dom led to contention and to blood; 


equally impaſsioned againſt the liberties h 


of France, and prolonging by every 
means in his power, the duration of the 


war, his character acquires a degree of 


conſiſtency which his opponents have 
unjuſtly refuſed to his pretenſions.— 
Tros Dyriuſue, it is not the cauſe, that 
Intereſts him—Alternately the advocate 
of liberty or deſpotiſm, juſt as his ſup- 
port or his oppoſition may ſerve to keep 
alive the flames of diſcord, he acts up to 
the conſtitution of his nature, and in the 


economy of the moral world, per forms 


an unwelcome, but perhaps an inevit- 
able part. 5 | 
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